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Dear Speaker Snodgrass: 

I am pleased to report to you the findings of the House Special Committee on the Education Model 
Review. As you are aware, your charge to this committee was to review the Oregon Quality Education 
Model, relying heavily on the insights of the committee’s classroom teachers. In our eight meetings we 
discussed at length whether funding could be tied to student performance. Research in this area is not 
complete, and members relied on their own experiences to develop their opinions. Needless to say, 
opinions varied greatly, but all were valuable points of view that, I believe, help move us forward in the 
school finance debate. I’m sure that I speak for all our members when I say that I look forward to seeing 
the research on this topic as it develops. 

The members of the committee are sensitive that 'funding alone does not guarantee a quality education. If 
that were the case, there would be no need for colleges of education, teacher standards, or the 
identification of “best practices.” While the model’s prototype schools do include important components 
and elements, the committee commented and expanded on these. 

While I wish to thank all the members for their hard work, I want to extend a special “thank-you” to the 
teachers on the panel, who, after a long day at school, were dedicated enough to their profession to attend 
our evening meetings. If these members represent Oregon teachers, then our schools are in very good 
hands, indeed. Teachers have stressful jobs, and are asked to take on additional tasks constantly. Too 
often legislators or the Department of Education appear to focus on what’s wrong with education, instead 
of celebrating what’s right. While I think that we do value all the work they do, sometimes that message 
is not clear. 



I would advise that this report be forwarded to the Governor’s Quality Education Commission and the 
Education Leadership Team, so that they may benefit from our review in their work. 



Respectfully, 




Rep. Jackie Winters, Chair 

House Special Committee on the Education Model Review 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Education is important. A statewide poll indicates that the quality of schools 
ranks as the most important issue to voters. 1 However, the same poll shows 
that a majority of voters say property taxes are too high and that governments 
provide unnecessary services or spend more than they should to get the job 
done. Since passage of Ballot Measure 5, financing schools has largely shifted 
to the state. Lawmakers debate how much money should be budgeted for 
schools, without a definition of what a K- 12 education should look like or how 
much that education costs. 



In March 1999 Rep. Lynn Lundquist released a draft of The Oregon Quality 
Education Model (OQEM), a project he had initiated in an attempt to cost out 
the K-12 public education system. The Model was an effort to give school 
funding decisions a rational basis, based on facts and need that could be 
quantified. The final report was available in June 1999. 

The Model suggested that school funding should be at a $5.65 billion level for 
the 1999-01 biennium, although it could be phased-in for $4.95 billion. The 
$5.65 billion figure was approximately $1 billion above what the Governor and 
legislature had planned to spend when the legislative session began. 

Speaker Lynn Snodgrass appointed the House Special Committee on the 
Education Model Review in March 1999. This committee, made up of 
legislators and educators, was to critique the Model. The Review Committee 
met eight times, and concluded its work in January 2000. 

While there was no consensus within the committee, the diversity of the 
committee membership provided a variety of viewpoints shared by the public. 
The school finance consulting firm, Augenblick & Myers, was contracted to 
review the Model from a national perspective. 

School Funding 

Nationally, the school funding debate is shifting emphasis from equity concerns 
(every child deserves an equal opportunity for an education based on funding) 
to adequacy concerns (every child deserves an adequate education enabling 
future success). Lawsuits are forcing states to define what an adequate 
education is and to fund to that level. Each state struggles with this, and a 
variety of approaches have evolved from attempts to define the costs of an 
adequate education. Experts do not agree on what model should be used. 
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The Oregon Quality Education Model 

Essentially, the Oregon Quality Education Model is a school finance model that 
is referred to as the “market basket” or “professional judgement” approach. 

This type of modeling system is based on a variety of “inputs” such as teacher 
costs, building costs, and curriculum costs, as determined by a panel of those 
with education expertise. From this information prototype schools can be 
configured as a basis for cost estimates statewide. 

Under the Oregon Quality Education Model, three types of prototype schools are 
configured: an elementary school, a middle school, and a high school. In order 
to more fully develop the prototypes, certain assumptions about the schools 
were made, including tangible ones such as class sizes, school sizes, teacher 
experience and more intangible ones such as principal leadership, parental 
involvement, teacher support of school reform. Many of these inputs have been 
linked by research to improved student achievement. 

The Oregon Quality Education Model states that 90 percent of students 
attending a school that is based on one of the Model’s prototype schools should 
meet state standards. 

Funding Performance 

Does money make a difference in student learning? Does increased funding 
lead to increased student performance? The research to date does not provide a 
conclusive answer nor does it validate these assumptions. 

Review Committee members were divided on this point. Some members 
believed that given adequate funding, schools would spend the money efficiently 
and student achievement would improve; the goal of 90 percent of students 
meeting standards was achievable. 

Other members noted that even high spending levels could not guarantee 
student learning; too much depended on teacher quality, curriculum 
effectiveness, and a student’s background and innate abilities. 

Still other members conceded that more funding was likely to increase student 
performance of some students in some districts, but it was very difficult to 
predict the degree of this increase or whether the goal of 90 percent of students 
meeting standards was realistic. 

One member voiced concern about accountability issues surrounding the 
Model, give that the funding level was based on factors the schools were not 
required to have in place, such as school and class sizes. 
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Elements & Components of a Quality Education 

With these concerns in mind, a workgroup of the committee added components 
and refined the elements listed in the Model. In addition to class size, 
professional development, instruction time, and operational support, the 
workgroup added the following: 

♦ An articulated curriculum, fully aligned with state standards; 

♦ Well-qualified teachers; 

♦ Students prepared to learn at grade level/ proficiency level; 

♦ Administrators who focus on effective use of time and resources in the 
classroom; 

♦ A safe and nurturing environment; 

♦ Flexibility to address students’ individual needs and rates of learning; 

♦ Teacher support, including mentoring; and 

♦ Professional development to include interaction with professional 
organizations. ■ 

Suggested modifications or cautions by some members regarding the Model’s 
elements include the following: 

♦ English as a Second Language 2 students could potentially be a higher 
percentage of student population; 

♦ Assumptions about school facility age and facility maintenance history may 
be optimistic; 

♦ Large number of teacher and administrator retirements not anticipated in 
the Model may result in lower student achievement; 

♦ Leadership within school administration is enhanced by classroom teaching 
experience; 

♦ Teachers should be able to identify their professional development needs; 

♦ Elementary schools should include subject area specialists; 

♦ The middle school and high school class size ratio should be examined to 
better address individual student needs (perhaps 24:1 or less). 

♦ Additional funding for basic building maintenance and facility improvements 
should be developed; and 

♦ The impact of transportation costs on school budgets should be added to the 
Model. 

Committee Priorities 

When the Review Committee ranked its education priorities at the December 
14, 1999 meeting, reduction in class size was the number one priority, with up- 
to-date textbooks aligned with state standards a close second. Early 
intervention, remedial classes, counseling, and ensuring additional funds were 
targeted to classroom needs were also ranked high. 
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Students Ready To Learn. Educators on the committee stressed how 
challenging and time consuming some students can be, especially those coming 
from families who do not, or can not, make their child’s academic success a 
priority. Teachers on the committee felt it was important to acknowledge that 
student learning was not wholly in their control, but that early intervention and 
the ability to work with low-performing students could assist many children 
who are not being helped now. 

Class Size. Teachers on the committee voiced their frustration with class sizes 
too large to meet individual student needs, needs made more complicated by 
the wide variety of abilities of their students. A group recommended that the 
Model’s class sizes be modified from 20:1 to 15:1 for kindergarten; from 20:1 to 
18-20:1 for grades 1-3; from 20:1 to 20-24:1 for grades 4-12; and from 29:1 to 
20-24: 1 for middle and high schools. 

Small Schools. Related to class size, teachers voiced support for smaller 
schools, where students are made to feel part of a community, and are less 
likely to be lost and have their needs ignored. Recent research suggests that 
smaller schools produce higher achieving and better-behaved students. 

Teachers & Administrators. Quality teachers and principals were judged to 
be very important by the Review Committee. Thorough, standards-based 
preparation of teachers by colleges of education, mentoring, ongoing 
professional development, and administrators sensitive to classroom needs were 
all identified by members as being very important. The importance of quality 
teachers and administrators is especially critical given the large number of 
retirements and shortages of teachers in some subject areas. 

Textbooks & Curriculum. Teachers cited out-of-date textbooks, lack of 
textbooks, textbooks in poor quality, and textbooks that were not aligned with 
state standards as a major hurdle in helping students meet state standards. 

Remedial Education. Teachers recommended a greater effort be made to 
assist failing students in each grade, beginning in kindergarten. Early 
intervention helps students stay engaged with school and helps teachers by 
ensuring that student skill levels do not vary as drastically as they do now. 

Education Governance. Education policy is set by a myriad of entities and 
may result in policy conflicts. Educators voiced some frustration with the 
federal government, the legislature, the Department of Education, local school 
boards, and others for the conflicting messages they send and the perceived 
lack of input classroom teachers have on those policies. 
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School Facilities. The Model does not address capital construction needs that 
currently exist or that would exist if the Model were implemented in school 
districts. Smaller class sizes and smaller schools have direct impact on school 
facilities. Some voiced support for a separate funding source for school 
facilities. 

Transportation. The Model does not address transportation costs, and some 
members on the committee thought that future refinements of the Model should 
include some examination of the amount reimbursed to districts from the state. 

Second Languages. The 21 st Century School Act requires that, prior to the end 
of the 2004-2005 school year, all students who have completed grade 12 must 
have completed a minimum of two years of second language instruction and 
must demonstrate a level of proficiency in a second language as determined by 
the school board. Shortages of qualified teachers, lack of materials and texts, 
and large class sizes all hamper meeting this goal. 

Augenblick and Myers Report 

In order to get a national perspective on the Oregon Quality Education Model, 
the services of school finance consultant John Myers, of Augenblick and Myers 
(A&M), were contracted. John Myers reviewed the four approaches that have 
been identified to use in setting school funding levels. They are: 

1) The “market basket” or “professional judgement” approach, where a panel of 
education experts identify the components of an adequate education and 
their associated costs; 

2) The statistical analysis approach where economists use data from districts 
to correlate acceptable levels of pupil performance with dollar amounts 
necessary to fund those levels; 

3) The “successful schools” approach, where the spending of existing schools 
that meet the state’s performance standards are analyzed; and 

4) The specific curriculum approach, where the cost of a curriculum such as 
the New American Schools, is used to set the funding level. 

The Oregon Quality Education Model most closely resembles the “market 
basket” approach. Mr. Myers made the following observations about Oregon’s 
model: 

♦ Because the OQEM is based on individual schools, rather than a district, a 
funding formula will need to be developed. 

♦ Funding adjustments will need to be made, given the differences between 
real schools and prototype schools. 

♦ By funding a quality education rather than an adequate one, costs will likely 
be higher and may compromise local control by usurping their role to define 
and provide a quality education. 
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♦ A 90 percent student success rate per school is more difficult to achieve 
than a 90 percent statewide success rate. 

♦ It is impossible to determine OQEM’s validity without more information on 
the connection between the cost components and student performance. 

♦ It is unclear whether the OQEM took into account teacher effectiveness. 

♦ Because the OQEM is based on a traditional model of school operations, it 
may be too rigid to adapt to different models in the future, such as a more 
technology-based school. 

♦ The role of the state in the OQEM may be overly prescriptive, and leave too 
little to the discretion of local districts. 

A&M Suggestions: 

♦ Set state standards and assessment levels specifically for use in an adequacy 
model. 

♦ Use one of the other approaches to establishing an adequate funding level. 

♦ Require any approach used to request funding to provide a school district 
distribution formula. 

♦ Create a school district accountability system with specific school district 
performance goals, rewards and sanctions. 

♦ Let school districts achieve a quality education through the freedom to 
determine how teaching and learning takes place. 

Chapter Endnotes 



1 Mapes, Jeff, Voters See the Sun Shining in Oregon, The Oregonian, April 12, 1998. 

2 ORS 336.079 directs schools to teach speaking, reading, and writing of the English 
language to those children who are unable to profit from classes taught in English. 
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THE HOUSE SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
ON THE EDUCATION MODEL REVIEW 

In April 1999 the Legislative Council on a Quality Education, chaired by Rep. 
Lynn Lundquist (R- Powell Butte), former Speaker of the Oregon House of 
Representatives, released a preliminary draft of the Quality Education Model. A 
final report was released in June of the same year. 

The legislature was in session debating the level of K- 1 2 
education funding when the preliminary report was 
released. On March 4, 1999, the Council recommended 
$5.65 billion 1 to fully implement its outlined 
components but added that a credible phase-in could be 
accomplished with $4.95 billion. 2 The $5.65 billion 
figure was more than $1 billion beyond the $4.55 
billion 3 the Governor had planned to spend on 
education. However, on March 15, Governor Kitzhaber 
proposed a $4.95 billion school budget. 4 

In January 1999 a citizen’s education lobbying group - the Coalition for School 
Funding Now! - requested $5.3 billion for public education, representing a 22 
percent increase from the 1997-99 biennial budget and based on what school 
districts across the state said they needed. 5 By February 1999 the Coalition 
had revised its request to $5. 1 billion 6 but ultimately expressed support for the 
Governor’s $4.95 billion spending plan in May. 7 The Confederation of Oregon 
School Administrators estimated that at least $4.76 billion was needed to 
prevent program cuts and layoffs at most school districts. 8 

Committee Formation 

Because the Governor and the education community cited the Model as 
grounds for a $4.95 billion funding level request, some were concerned about 
the reliability of the Model, especially in light of other valuable state programs 
that were competing with schools for funding. House Speaker Lynn Snodgrass 
named the Education Model Review Committee in March 1999 consisting of 
teachers and legislators. The committee’s primary purpose was to examine the 
Model’s goals, assumptions, prototypes, and data that drive it. Representative 
Jackie Winters (R - Salem) was named as chair of the committee. 



I hope that we don’t only 
consider the funding issue 
with the work that you 
have in front of you, but 
rather from the broader 
scope of how we can 
make our schools better. 

Speaker Lynn Snodgrass 
to the Education Model 
Review Committee 
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Committee Membership and Process 

The Education Model Review Committee consisted of 27 members: 12 state 
representatives and 15 teachers or former teachers. The committee met eight 
times, 9 concluding in January 2000. 

In addition to discussion among the committee members, the committee 
enjoyed presentations by Representative Lundquist and members of the 
Legislative Council on the Oregon Quality Education Model; Stan Bunn, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; Joanne Flint, Associate Superintendent, 
Office of Curriculum, Instruction, and Field Services, Oregon Department of 
Education; John Myers, Augenblick and Myers, an education finance 
consultant; and Frank McNamara, Confederation of Oregon School 
Ad ministrators . 

Committee members brought to the discussion a variety of viewpoints and 
experiences. Rep. Winters determined that it would be most equitable for a 
final report to reflect the opinions expressed by all the members, without 
subjecting those views to a vote, as all members had valuable contributions and 
recommendations. 

In addition, given the work plans of the Governor’s Quality Education 
Commission and the Education Leadership Team, Chair Jackie Winters 
determined that the Review Committee could most effectively impact the work of 
these other education entities by forwarding her committee’s findings to the 
other committees early in their schedule. 



For an objective review of the Model 
from a school finance point of view, 
the firm of Augenblick and Myers was 
contracted. John Myers’ report may 
be found in Part 4 of this document. 

While the Review Committee discussed 
Mr. Myers’ findings, they did not vote 
to accept, modify, or reject his findings. 

The report that follows is based on topics and opinions expressed during the 
eight meetings of the Review Committee and should not be interpreted to reflect 
the views of eveiy member of the committee. 

Chapter Endnotes 



I think that Oregon has people that want to 
be the best at education. I’ve never seen so 
many people want something so bad and 
then not know which direction to take to get 
it. 

Glen Colangelo 



1 The Oregon Quality Education Model 1999, p. 48. 

2 Ibid, p. 49. 

3 Governor’s Budget, State of Oregon 1999-2001, p. B-8. 
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4 The Budget Battle Chronology, The Oregonian, March 16, 1999, p. A1 1, First Edition. 

5 Carter, Steven, The Oregonian. Education Lobby Asks More Than $5 Billion, January 
23, 1999, Sunrise Edition. 

6 Carter, Steven, Parents Go To Salem On Behalf of Schools, The Oregonian, February 
15, 1999, Sunrise Edition. 

7 Suo, Steve, Lobbyists Back Lower Figure for State Schools Budget, The Oregonian, May 
27, 1999. Sunrise Edition. 

8 Carter, Steven, Republicans Will Huddle on Budget, School Dollars, The Oregonian, 
March 2, 1999, p. B01. 

9 Meeting dates were: 3/30/99, 4/ 13/99, 4/27/99, 5/ 1 1 /99, 6/8/99, 9/29/99, 
12/14/99, 1/24/00. 
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QUALITY EDUCATION MODEL BASICS. 



The Legislative Council on the Quality Education Model 1 first met in April 1997 
and continued meeting until March 1999 for a total of 17 meetings. 2 

Much of the first year’s work revolved around defining a quality education, 
whether “all” students were to be held to state 
standards, monitoring and providing feedback in the 
Database Initiative Project development, information 
gathering, and general education discussions. 

Workgroups were created in the following areas: 
class size, global approach, operational support, 
duration of instruction, professional development, 
database development oversight, special education, 
and regional cost differences. 

The council planned a completion date of November 
or December 1998, with the hope of having the 
document available when the legislative session 
began. The first drafts of the “hypothetical models” 
were not discussed until the February 3, 1999, 
meeting and a final report was not available until 
June 1999, late in the legislative session. 

The stated mission of the Legislative Council on the 
Oregon Quality Education Model was: “to recommend 
governance and management structures and a 
finance system for public K-12 education, as well as 
higher education that intersects with K-12, that will 
enable students throughout Oregon to reach high 
academic standards at reasonable, sustainable costs 
and to identify changes in policy and practice 
necessary to implement them.” 3 

Oregon Quality Education Model Basics 
The Model organizes costs associated with schools into elements and 
subcategories of elements called components , such as teaching staff, supplies, 
texts, class size, professional development, and facilities. 

In addition, the Model has “tangible” and “intangible” characteristics. Tangible 
characteristics are those that have a direct relation to costs, such as class size, 
number and type of special education students, age of school building, and gap 



Legislative Council on the 
Oregon Quality Education 
Model 

(members at first meeting) 

Rep. Lynn Lundquist 
Boyd Applegarth 
Jack Bierwirth 
John Byrne 
Tim Carman 
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Gary Conkling 
Sal Coxe 

Rep. Randall Edwards 
Stephen Greer 
Jonathan Hill 
Jim Jamieson 
Judy Kamisky 
Peggy Lynch 
Regina Ortiz-Shepherd 
Vern Ryles 
Rep. Ken Strobeck 
Dale Weight 
Gary Withers 
Duncan Wyse 
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between current student performance and desired level of performance in 
relation to benchmarks. Intangible characteristics are important but more 
difficult to price and include such things as principal leadership, parental 
involvement, and support of school reform among teaching staff. 

The Model suggests three “prototype” models: elementary, middle, and high 
school with characteristics described below. 

Prototype Elementary School 

♦ All-day kindergarten 

♦ 20: 1 pupil-teacher ratios at all grade levels 

♦ Specialists for areas like art, music, PE, second language and/or counseling 
at each building’s discretion 

♦ On-site instructional improvement/ curriculum development support 

♦ Additional time for students having trouble reaching standards 

♦ Professional development time and resources for teachers and support staff 
to develop skills to enable most students to reach standards 

♦ Resources to reimburse teachers for out-of-pocket expenses necessary to 
help students reach standards 

♦ Adequate funds for building maintenance so that instructional funds do not 
have to be diverted to maintenance 

Prototype Middle School 

♦ 29: 1 class size maximum in core academic courses 

♦ 1.5 extra teachers to provide extra options in math, English, science 

♦ Additional time for students who are having trouble reaching standards 
including summer school 

♦ One counselor per 250 students 

. ♦ Adequate professional development resources to allow teachers to develop 
skills to teach to standards successfully and assess student work reliably 

♦ On-site instructional improvement/curriculum development support 

♦ Volunteer coordinator and community outreach worker 

♦ Adequate campus security 

♦ Alternative programs for special needs students 

♦ Resources to reimburse teachers for out-of-pocket expenses necessary to 
help students reach standards 

♦ Adequate funds for building maintenance so that instructional funds do not 
have to be diverted to maintenance 

Prototype High School 

♦ 29: 1 class size maximum in core academic courses 

♦ 3 extra teachers, one each in math, English, science 
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♦ Additional time for students who are having trouble reaching standards 
including summer school 

♦ One counselor per 250 students 

♦ Adequate professional development resources to allow teachers to develop 
skills to teach to standards successfully and assess student work reliably 

♦ On-site instructional improvement/curriculum development support 

♦ Volunteer coordinator and community outreach worker 

♦ School-to-work coordinator 

♦ Adequate campus security 

♦ Alternative programs for special needs students 

♦ Resources to reimburse teachers for out-of-pocket expenses necessary to 
help students reach standards 

♦ Adequate funds for building maintenance so that instructional funds do not 
have to be diverted to maintenance 

In order to develop the prototype schools, certain assumptions needed to be 

made. 



Assumptions of the OQEM Prototype Schools 



Socioeconomic status 



District size 



Geographic location 



Large enough to provide full range of 
central office services 
Bordering/in/or in close proximity to an 
urbanized area 

Slightly below the state median 



Special education students 



Approximately 12 percent 



English as a Second Language Approximately 5 percent 
students 



Quality of principal leadership 



Facility condition 



Quality of teacher force 



Approximately 35 years old, in reasonably 
good condition with reasonably good 
maintenance history 

Moderately open to reform goals; Less than 
10 percent teaching outside endorsement 
area; Nearly all possess content knowledge 
necessary to teach to applicable state 
standards 

Moderately supportive of reform goals; 
Moderately knowledgeable about reform 
requirements and moderately involved in 
reform implementation; Moderately skilled 
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as a leader; Highly skilled as a manager 
Professional development needed Substantial in the areas of assessment, 
to teach to standard adopting instruction to below-standard 

learners, scoring work samples, specifics 
of content standards, and curriculum 
articulation 



OQEM SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS 





ELEMENTARY 


MIDDLE 


HIGH 




SCHOOL 


SCHOOL 


SCHOOL 


Student enrollment 


340 


500 


1000 


Teacher experience 


14.5 years 


14.7 years 


15.7 years 


Failure rate 


approx. 5% 


math: 15% 


math: 15% 






English: 15% 


English: 15% 






science: 15% 


science: 15% 


Percent of families 


60% 


50% 


40% 


attending at least 1 parent 
conference/year 
Proportion of time in 


66% 


50% 


math: 85% 


English and math devoted 
to standards 






English: 60% 


Hours of homework 
completed per student per 
week in subjects for which 
there is a state 


2 hours 


4 hours 


8 hours 


assessment 
Hours devoted to 
instruction not covered by 
state standards in one 
week 


6 hours 


8 hours 


7-8 hours 


Additional time available 


120 


120 


120 


for students not meeting 
standard 


hrs/ student 


hrs/ student 


hrs /student 


Stud ents / computer 


16.7/1 


16.7/1 


16.7/1 


Percent of classrooms 


60% 


60% 


60% 


with one or more 
computers connected to 
Internet 
Dropout rate 






6.9% 4 


Attendance 


93.5% 


93.5% 


91.7% 


Serious discipline 
problems/year 


3 


7 


9 
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Chapter Endnotes 



1 Originally entitled the Speaker' s Education Funding Council: records filed 4/97 - 

1 1/97 are under this title. The name was changed in anticipation of Senate members 
joining the council; records indicate that Sen. Hartung attended the December 1997 
meeting. 

2 Number does not reflect workgroup meetings. Meeting dates were: 4/16/97; 5/3/97; 
6/2/97; 7/27/97; 9/17/97; 10/29/97; 11/19/97; 12/19/97; 1/27/98; 2/24/98; 
3/31/98; 5/26/98; 8/4/98; 1/19/99; 2/3/99; 2/ 17/99; 3/3/99. 

3 The Oregon Quality Education Model, p. 29 

4 The state annual dropout rate for 1996-97 is 6.7%; the four-year drop out rate for the 
class of 1997 is 25.36%. 
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FUNDING EQUITY & ADEQUACY 



Education is perhaps the most important function of state and local 
governments. . . In these days, it is doubtful that any child may 
reasonably be expected to succeed in life if he is denied the opportunity 
of an education. Such an opportunity, where the state has undertaken 
to provide it, is a right which must be made available to all on equal 
terms 

Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka, Kansas, 347 U.S. 483, 493 

(1954) 



While school funding gamers significant attention from state and local 
policymakers, educators, parents, and the general public, solutions to the 
inequities remain elusive. A central problem is how to balance state goals and 
standards with limited resources, while recognizing the value of local discretion 
in school decision making. “Local control” in the context of education generally 
means that communities decide what curriculum is taught and how much 
money is spent in educating their 
students. Thus, it is extremely 
difficult for a state to impose equitable 
spending patterns while embracing the 
concept of local autonomy. 1 

In the past few years lawsuits and tax 
changes have forced many state 
leaders to revise or rewrite their school 
finance systems. Obsolete funding 
systems often do not address demographic changes, the addition of higher 
student academic expectations, or education reform initiatives. 

Court rulings citing unconstitutional school funding systems, voter-approved 
initiatives, and a shift to state performance-based assessments have brought 
school finance issues front and center of many states’ legislative agendas. By 
the end of 1999, only five states had not experienced school funding litigation. 
Forty-three suits are currently pending. 2 

Historically, when funding K-12 education, a state legislature calculates the 
amount of money it plans to allocate to schools - usually about the same as last 
year's budget - subtracts the money it wants to restrict to specific educational 
purposes, and declare the remainder to be the foundational level of funding. 3 



Many state policymakers resist any 
suggestion that a more fair and more effective 
system will be created by spending more or 
redistributing existing funds because they 
have little confidence in what is done with 
funds they provide. (Educational Adequacy: 
Building an Adequate School Finance System, 
National Conference of State Legislatures) 
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Education Equity Issues 
Initial lawsuits revolved around the 
“equity” question: Do students, 
statewide, receive a comparably fair 
and equitable education? The heavy 
reliance on property taxes and the 
inherent inequity of property-rich 
districts and poor districts meant that 
schools were being funded unequally. 
While there may be other measures of 
“equity,” the per-pupil funding level 
has generally been the approach used 
by the courts for comparison 
purposes, except when states can 
rationalize spending differing 
amounts, such as for students who require more resources to educate. 

Equity Issues in Oregon 

Oregon’s school funding system has been challenged based on funding 
inequities. However, in each case Oregon appellate courts have upheld 
Oregon’s school funding system and have consistently rejected plaintiffs 
arguments that Oregon’s school funding system violates the Oregon and United 
States Constitutions. 

In 1976, plaintiffs argued that Oregon’s funding system violated Article VIII, 
section 3 of the Oregon Constitution, which states that, “(t)he Legislative 
Assembly shall provide by law for the establishment of a uniform, and general 
system of Common schools.” 4 The Oregon Supreme Court rejected this 
argument, holding that the state satisfies its obligation if it requires and 
provides for a minimum of educational opportunities in local school districts 
and permits the districts to exercise local control over what they desire, and can 
furnish, over the minimum. 5 

In 1991, the same constitutional provision was the basis for a second challenge 
of the state’s funding system. 6 In this case, plaintiffs argued that this 
constitutional provision requires the state to provide sufficient funds, without 
reliance on property tax revenues, to satisfy all state educational requirements. 
The plaintiffs cited financial disparities between property-rich districts with 
high assessed property values and relatively low taxes and poor districts that 
must levy high taxes to raise the same amount of money. The court upheld the 
school funding system, holding that the “safety net” amendment (Article XI, 
section 11a) “explicitly directs school districts to meet state standards with 



The currently available data suggest that equity 
at the school district level should be defined by 
employing three criteria. First, in an equitable 
system, all school districts within a state are 
guaranteed an adequate “foundation” level of 
funding, sufficient for an efficient school system 
to provide a basic education to all students. 
Second, the foundation funding level is adjusted 
for special needs, especially for the number of 
students in poverty, with disabilities, or with 
limited English proficiency. Third, local 
communities have an equal opportunity to 
increase their school budget by increasing local 
taxes. Financing Schools, The Future of 
Children, Vol. 7, No. 3 - Winter 1 997. 
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property taxes.” 7 The court further stated “the constitution thus recognizes that 
school districts may have disparate amounts to fund public schools, depending 
on the amount that voters are willing to pay.” 8 

. In 1995, plan tiffs in Withers v. State of Oregon 9 argued that while the school 
funding formula was fair and equitable, the state had unconstitutionally failed 
to implement the formula, due to a policy decision by the legislature to phase-in 
its plan to equalize per-pupil spending. The plaintiffs argued that this resulted 
in a denial of educational opportunities that violated both the Oregon and U.S. 
Constitutions. The Oregon Court of Appeals rejected this argument and upheld 
Oregon’s current school funding system, finding that there was a rational basis 
for the implementation plan, that of balancing the need to avoid harm to 
students in school districts that historically received higher levels of total 
funding against funding equalization to benefit students in other districts. 10 

In 1999, the plaintiffs of the Withers case again challenged the constitutionality 
of phasing in equitable funding of secondary schools for 1995 to 1997. Withers 
v. State, 163 Or. App. 298 (1999). The court once again upheld Oregon’s school 
funding system. 

The 1999 legislature passed HB 2753 (chapter 1094, Oregon Laws 1999) which 
allows local school districts to impose additional taxes for schools, if approved 
by voters. This “local option” was enacted pursuant to section 1 l(4)(a)(B), 

Article XI of the Oregon Constitution. It is believed by many that because this 
additional money is capped at approximately $500 per student it will not incur 
litigation based on the inequities it will create. 

Education Adequacy Issues 

Even if a distribution formula is equitable, it can still be inadequate. Equity 
issues have now given way to “adequacy” issues. Faced with making up the 
difference with state general funds, states have also begun to ask what are they 
getting for their money. 

Adequacy is emerging as a basis for the establishment and evaluation of state 
school finance systems as the result of the two major forces. First, the 
emphasis on standard s-based reforms is focusing attention on student 
learning. Second, policymakers and taxpayers are demanding more 
accountability of public funding for education. 

While the approach may vary, states have begun to define the elements of a 
proper education, define an “adequate” education, and determine what that 
would cost. 
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In Educational Adequacy: Building an Adequate School Finance System , 11 
“adequacy” is defined as a state school finance system that provides and 
ensures the use of sufficient funds necessary to develop and maintain the 
needed capacity to provide every student a reasonable opportunity to 
accomplish clearly articulated and measurable educational objectives. 
Recommended are five steps that policy makers use to build an adequate school 
finance system. 

First, provide clear and measurable educational goals or objectives expected of 
students as the basis for an adequate school finance system. Oregon law 
specifies the goals of K-12 education 12 as well as school characteristics. 13 The 
State Board of Education quantifies those goals with statewide academic 
standards. 

Second, identify those conditions and tools (capacity) that enable schools to 
provide every student a reasonable opportunity to achieve expected education 
goals or objectives. Several attempts have been made to do this, the most 
recent are the components, elements, and prototype schools specified in the 
Oregon Quality Education Model (OQEMj. TTie OQEM goes further, however, 
and replaces “reasonable opportunity” with 90 percent of students at each 
school meeting state standards. 

Third, ensure that sufficient funding is provided to establish and maintain the 
identified capacity that is essential for schools to provide every student a 
reasonable opportunity to achieve expected educational goals or objectives. 

Again, the OQEM estimates total costs for a system that contains its “tools.” 

Fourth, identify and provide sufficient funding for state-level capacity that is 
necessary to support the establishment and maintenance in all schools of the 
conditions and tools that are identified as effective and essential to student 
learning. Both the Governor, through his Quality Education Commission and 
the legislature, through its interim committees, are reviewing the OQEM and 
the $5.65 identified as the funding needed in the 1999-01 biennium to 
implement it. 

Finally, establish a system of accountability measures that will provide students 
with (1) comprehensive, accurate, and timely information concerning the use of all 
public funds for the public education system; (2) the status in every school of 
those conditions and tools determined to be effective and essential for student 
learning, and (3) the performance of students relative to expected educational 
goals or objectives. Oregon has implemented a number of accountability 
measures. They include the “Database Initiative Project” that tracks how 
schools spend dollars. 14 The Oregon Report Card assesses schools’ progress 
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toward achieving state goals . 15 Individual schools issue report cards that 
communicate a school’s characteristics and student achievement levels . 16 
Statewide assessments measure students’ academic performance . 17 

Adequacy Litigation 
Adequacy issues in education finance 
litigation appear to be growing in 
importance. What constitutes an 
“adequate” education? The shift from 
equity to adequacy is being driven by an 
emerging consensus that high minimum 
outcomes should be the orienting goal of 
both education policy and finance. 

Essentially, an adequacy approach asks: 

What do we want students to know, and 
how much does that cost? 

Plaintiffs in lawsuits over the adequacy 
issue have highlighted an inability to 
update texts, hire teachers with advanced 
degrees, offer advanced classes, purchase 
school buses, offer equal special education 
programs as compared with other school 
districts, etc., when arguing that their 
school district was unable to deliver an 
adequate education . 18 

New York State is being sued by a group 
that argues that children in poor rural and 
inner-city school districts who attend over- 
crowded schools with inadequate supplies 
and inexperienced, uncertified teachers 
are not receiving the “sound, basic 
education” guaranteed by the state 
constitution and that by developing 
education standards, those standards 
must be funded such that students may 
reach them . 19 

An Alabama circuit court found “the 
evidence is compelling that many Alabama 
schools fall below standards of minimal 
educational adequacy for facilities, 



According to Principals of a Sound State 
School Finance System, published by the 
National Conference of State Legislatures, a 
sound state school finance system is 
characterized by a clarity of purpose, 
internal consistency, comprehensiveness, 
and is based on five primary principles: 

S Equity: A sound state school finance 
system provides equity for both 
students and taxpayers. 

S Efficiency: A sound state school finance 
system is efficient, making the best 
r possible use of resources. An efficient 
school finance system also minimizes 
the cost of state oversight through ease 
of administration and ease of local ' 
school district compliance. 

S Adequacy: A sound state school finance 
system provides adequate resources to 
local school districts so that they may 
achieve state and local education goals 
and standards. 

S Accountability: A sound state school 
finance system incorporates fiscal 
accountability at the state and local 
levels through generally accepted 
budgeting, accounting, and auditing 
procedures. Increasingly, accountability 
links finance and outcomes as in 
performance-based budgeting. 
Accountability also includes collection 
and maintenance of a state fiscal 
database for systematic evaluation of 
the funding system at regular intervals. 
S Stability: A sound state school finance 
system promotes predictability and 
stability of education revenues and 
expenditures over time. 
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curriculum, staffing, textbooks, supplies and equipment, and transportation.” 20 

Following a 1995 ruling that the state’s school funding system was 
unconstitutional, the legislature developed a funding formula that was 
challenged in 1999. In response, the Wyoming Supreme Court laid out three 
specific actions the legislature must take in reconstructing a new finance 
system: 

♦ The legislature must identify the “proper” educational package each 
Wyoming student is entitled to have; 

♦ The cost of that educational package must be determined; and 

♦ The legislature must take necessary action to fund that package. 21 

Paying for an Adequate Education 

Over the years, state policy makers have struggled with how much should be 
spent on education. This immediately raises the issue of what does an 
adequate or “core” education cost. 

In addition, policymakers are trying to determine what the state should pay for, 
what should be left to local school districts, and what adjustments should be 
made for high-cost students and unusual district conditions. 



The emergence of high, performance-based 
academic standards has shifted the focus from 
providing certain inputs (class size, library 
resources, instruction time) to determining 
what resources are necessary for students to 
reach their academic potential. 

Some states are exploring ways to identify 
“ideal” spending ranges and efficient practices 
for certain activities, and then providing 
incentives for districts to spend within this range. One goal of this process is to 
save money on non-instruction services in order to direct more dollars to 
teaching and learning. 22 

Previous Attempts to Determine Education Costs in Oregon 
“Boyd Applegarth” Study (1990) 

Initiated by the 1987-88 Governor’s Commission on School Funding Reform 
and passage of HB 2 132, 23 the study attempted to develop a definition of a 
“standard education” 24 that would be available to every Oregon student and 
develop financial data that would support it. 



Many state lawmakers feel hard- 
pressed to ask taxpayers to invest 
more to support public education in a 
climate where there is considerable 
skepticism about whether the level of 
funding actually affects student 
learning. (Educational Adequacy, 
National Conference of State 
Legislatures) 
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This effort determined that a standard education was comprised of the 
following: 

♦ Common curriculum goals 

♦ Vocational-Technical education 

♦ Education programs mandated by state or federal law and selected other 
state requirements presently constituted 

♦ Character education 

♦ Student activities 

♦ International understanding 

♦ Support services necessary to provide a standard education for Oregon 
students 

“Common curriculum goals” included English, mathematics, health, science, 
physical education, social studies, music, art, personal finance, second 
languages, and career education. 

An attempt to develop a price tag was made using sample school districts’ 
current expenditures and adding student activities and education service 
district costs. The study su gg ested $4,164 per student. At that time the state 
picked up an average of 29 percent of school funding ($600 million), it was 
estimated that a statewide standard education program would cost in excess of 
$2 billion a year. 

21 st Century Schools Act (1991) 

HB 3565, 25 encompassing the school reform act known as the 21 st Century 
Schools Act, is notable in that it was not an attempt to cost out education. 

The bill specifically stated, “nothing in this chapter is intended to be mandated 
without adequate funding support. Therefore, those features of this chapter 
which require significant additional funds shall not be implemented statewide 
until funding is available.” 26 It was the belief of then-Superintendent Norma 
Paulus that many of the reforms could be implemented without additional 
funds, and little attempt was made to determine reform costs. Despite the lack 
of additional state dollars, districts throughout the state began implementation. 
The Department of Education was appropriated $2 million to assist it in 
implementing the bill’s provisions. 27 

Governor’s Quality Education Task Force (1996) 

In May 1996, Governor Kitzhaber convened a task force to “define the 
educational system’s financial requirements to meet the standards for a quality 
education as specified in the Oregon Education Act for the 21 st Century” and to 
“analyze the current financial information systems used by primary and 
secondary education to determine what changes are necessary to link state 
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financing to student performance.” 28 A technical work group comprised of state 
budget and revenue analysts. Department of Education financial systems 
experts, private sector accountants, and experts in managing school district 
financial systems was also created. After working concurrently with then- 
Speaker Lundquist’s committee (see Spealcer’s Council on Education Funding, 
below), this committee ceased meeting and deferred to that entity. 

Governor Kitzhaber’s Study Proposal (1997) 

On March 17, 1997, Governor Kitzhaber told the House Education Committee 
that a two-year, $3 million study would help the next legislature make better 
decisions about school funding. He proposed surveying as many as 25 school 
districts to discover what education techniques would boost student 
performance and at what cost. The Governor envisioned a group of five to seven 
people collecting accounting data from 15 to 25 school districts, looking at the 
education characteristics in those districts and then correlating them with 
measurements of student performance. 29 This proposal was not funded. Then- 
Speaker Lundquist stated through his chief of staff Margie Hunt that he wanted 
his own study because the legislature is the state entity that actually sets the 
education budget. 30 

Speaker’s Council on Education Funding (1997) 

Created in March 1997 Speaker Lundquist’s chief of staff Margie Hunt stated 
that the Council would be made up of parents, teachers, business leaders, and 
educators. The Council would look at cost accounting, local options for school 
funding, and the creation of a rainy day fund for schools in periods of economic 
downturn. It would also develop a model that established the requirements and 
cost of a basic high quality education. 31 This entity was renamed the Legislative 
Council on the Quality Education Model and produced the Oregon Quality 
Education Model. 
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LINKING FUNDING WITH PERFORMANCE 



The fundamental premise of the OQEM - that a defined number of priced 
inputs will lead to 90 percent of students meeting 
state standards - was a controversial one for the 
House Special Committee on the Educational 
Model Review (henceforth referred to as the Review 
Committee). 

Some committee members argued that it was only 
logical that inputs such as small class sizes, small 
schools, teacher professional development, 
remedial instruction, and adequate facilities would 
lead to greater student academic performance. Current research exists that 
link many of the OQEM characteristics to such student improvements. 

Other members argued that teaching is fundamentally an interpersonal 
relationship, with significant differences between teachers, the motivation of 
students, and the dynamic interaction between the two. It may be impossible to 
quantify that specified inputs will cause a particular outcome. 



Some committee members conceded that while it 
was likely that certain inputs would result in 
improved student scores, identifying exactly the 
degree scores would improve was uncertain. The 
Model does not specify how it calculated that 90 
percent of students would meet standards by 

following the Model. 



Still other members pointed out that school districts 
are not required to follow the Model, even if they 
received adequate funds to implement it. Committee 
members questioned whether it would be 
responsible for the state to fund districts at the Model’s recommended level and 
not require that they spend it wisely, in particular, the ways identified by the 
Model. 

Does more money mean higher student academic performance? 

The link between education spending and student academic achievement has 
been debated for nearly 30 years. Early research (1965-1990) into the link 
between expenditures and student achievement was mixed, but few studies 
showed a strong relationship between expenditures and education outputs. 



I fear that in education we 
are moving farther and 
farther from the human 
element. 

Jennifer Roth 



Our true goal is success for 
each student. There is no 
assurance, frankly, that we can 
guarantee that . . . certain 
efforts in terms of inputs will 
have certain outcomes. 

Stan Bunn, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and 
committee witness 



It is foremost a remarkable tool 
- unique in the nation - that will 
enable the lawmakers of this 
state and potentially others to 
make reliable decisions about 
the funding of education. And 
for the first time, that funding 
can be linked to performance. 

Rep. Lynn Lundquist 
OQEM, p. 2 
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Economist Eric Hanushek found that “Good teachers are absolutely essential 
for improved student performance... providing more money doesn’t guarantee 
better teachers.” 1 



Chester Finn, a senior fellow at the Manhattan Institute, a conservative think 
tank, agrees there is no clear correlation between higher spending and higher 
achievement, noting that some higher spending districts do better than others, 

IThe Motors) weakness, in m, I but n0 clear P attern merges.* 

perspective, is that it doesn’t identify 

what measurable gain you’ll get in the Later researchers found weaknesses in the 

quality education from the dollars methodology of these studies and conducted 

spent. their own research. Using more 

Charlie Arnest ...... , , , 

sophisticated research methods, researchers 

Deborah Verstegen and Richard King found a 

moderate to strong positive relationship between expenditure and student 

achievement. However, the relationship linking higher expenditures to higher 

student outcomes hinged on how the money was 

spent. Increased expenditures mattered where it 

“bought” smaller class sizes, more experienced 

teachers, curriculum and technology, and teachers 

with higher levels of formal education. 3 Tennessee 

and Wisconsin have studied the effects of reducing 

class sizes and both saw significant improvements 

in achievement among minority students, 

particularly for grades K-3. 



If you are using a math program 
that is inefficient, it doesn’t 
matter how much money you 
put into the program. . .It has 
nothing to do with money. I 
think we are talking about two 
different things. 

Michael Ewers 



However, Hanushek wrote as recently as 1998 that 
30-year national achievement scores have been 
flat, even as class size and pupil-teacher ratios 
have declined. 



Coming out of a business 
background, it would be nearly 
impossible for me to cost out 
what it is going to entail for me 
to do business if most of my 
projections were based on 
things as interpersonal as a 
relationship between a teacher 
and a student. 

Rep. Carl Wilson 



A Committee on Education Finance was 
established under a congressional mandate to the 
US Department of Education to contract with the 
National Academy of Sciences for a study of school finance. The question posec 
to the committee was. How can education finance systems be designed to ensure 
that all students achieve high levels of learning and that education funds are 
raised and used in the most efficient and effective manner possible? 

The Committee on Education Finance noted that education policy is one of the 
most contentious items on the public policy agenda because it is deeply 
enmeshed in competing public values, and becomes complicated to act on when 
it encounters limited knowledge about what efficient solutions are in education, 
disagreements about what the ends of education should be, and belief that the 
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educational system should be democratically 
governed and responsive to a variety of local, 
state, and national needs and views. 4 

Making Money Matter, the report issued by the 
Committee on Education Finance, concluded 
that money “can and must be made to matter 
more than in the past if the nation is to reach 
its ambitious goal of improving achievement for 
all students” but that solutions were not easy to 

come by due to conflicting values, varying conditions from place to place, and 
knowledge about the link between resources and learning is incomplete. 5 

National groups often use the level of funding as a means of assessing the 
quality of a state’s education system. For example, Education Week’s Quality 
Counts 2000 gave Oregon a D+ for adequacy, a D+ for allocation, and a C+ for 
equity. 6 Adequacy is defined as a specific dollar amount per pupil ($7487 per 
pupil was the reference point used in 2000). Allocation is defined as the 
percentage of expenditures spent on instruction. Equity is defined as equal 
spending among the state’s students. 

Outcome: 90% of students meeting state 
standards 

The attainment of the Model’s goal of 90 
percent of all students meeting state 
standards provoked a good deal of 
discussion among Review Committee 
members. 

The OQEM states: “ While the amount of time 
it will take each school to reach any specified 
level may vary, the Model assumes all 
schools will be able to reach the performance goal of 90 percent at benchmark 
standards, first at third grade, then at succeeding benchmarks as that cohort of 
students moved through the system. It also assumes that the remaining 1 0 

percent of students are making significant 
progress to be as near to reaching the 
standards as possible within that same time 

frame ." 7 

Many on the Review Committee were 
concerned that the 90 percent goal would 
not be immediately obtainable, if it was obtainable at all, and by creating that 
expectation, the Model might set school districts up for failure. 



When you advertise that something is 
going to be 90%, then you’d better 
deliver 90% because the perception of 
the people is that 90% means 9 out of 
10, without any asterisks, fine print, or 
disclaimers in the ad. 

Rep. Carl Wilson 



In talking about the 90% goal, one thing 
to consider is when would we get there. 
We’ve heard statistics that show that 3 rd 
graders are doing reasonably well, and 
the assumption is that as they go on 
through school, through the 5 th grade, & h 
grade, and so on, they would be 
approaching the 90% level, but that 
would be assuming a long period of time. 

Rep. Vic Backlund 



/ think that we should be able to 
agree that 100% of kids should have 
the opportunity for a basic, quality 
education. Converting that 
opportunity to how many avail 
themselves of it will vary dramatically 
on the preparation the kids come to 
the school, the education ethic of the 
community, and so on and so forth. 

Rep. Jeff Merkley 
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Others were concerned about the ten percent that did not meet standards. 
Would that ten percent be perceived by the public as an acceptable failure rate? 
Would that be used to justify serving those students less adequately? 



Terry Whitney, Senior Policy Specialist for the National Conference of State 

Legislatures, was unaware of any other 
state identifying a specific outcome based 
on dollars invested. 



I still maintain, despite explanations, that 
tying the implementation of this Model to 
90% of students meeting standards is 
very misleading. When people hear 
90%, they don’t hear 90% of those 
tested, or 90% of whatever. They hear 
90% are going to meet standards and 
that is not true. It’s misleading and I think 
that that’s unfair to put that in there. 

Linda Verdoom 



States that have been forced to revamp their 
education systems following litigation have 
not identified a particular student 
achievement goal, such as 90 percent 
meeting standards, as evidence of a sound 



education system. Generally, courts have, 
been content if states provide students with an environment that gives them a 
credible “opportunity to learn.” 



If 90 percent of students meeting standards is too high a goal for the immediate 
future, when can Oregon expect to see its test scores rise to a high level? 

Texas, which has made concerted education reform investments in the past 
decade, has over 77 percent of all students passing all tests taken in 1998. 
Performance improved 2 1 percent over the last four years, with minority groups 
improving as much as 33 percentage points. 8 



Standards, Assessments, and Benchmarks 

The Model does not examine the validity of education standards, assessments, 
or benchmarks. The Review Committee also did not look into this issue in- 
depth, which is complicated at best. 

Education Week reports that every state but Iowa has adopted academic 
standards in at least some subjects, and 44 have standards in all four core 
areas. States have also pushed ahead in aligning their test questions to the 
knowledge and skills written into their standards. The number of states that 
administer student assessments matched to their standards in at least one 
subject climbed from 35 in 1997-98 to 41 this school year. The number of 
states that test whether students are meeting standards in all four of the key 
academic subjects rose from 17 to 21 during that same period. 9 
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While states continue to develop education 
standards, there is a lack of consensus as 
to what constitutes sound standards. For 
example, Oregon receives an “A” for its 
standards from Education Week , which 
drew heavily from the American Federation 
of Teachers grading of standards. On the 
other hand, the Thomas B. Fordham 
Foundation gave Oregon standards an 
overall grade of “D+”, up from its grade of 
“D” the year before. 10 

It is important for policymakers to bear in 
mind that standards vary from state to 
state, and that even within a state 
standards may change over time, 
assessments may fail to completely capture 
student learning, and benchmarks may be 
re-set. This raises the question of what “90 percent of students meeting 
standards” really means. For example, Darla Marburger, a legislative staff 
person for the Texas Senate Education Committee noted, “If 90 percent of 
Oregon students met state standards, I would think the standards were too 
low.” 11 The reality may be far different, but perceptions will vary. 

Other Measurements of Success 

Teachers on the Review Committee were generally not opposed to state 
assessments, per se, but did have concerns that the assessments needed 
refinement and that the testing process could be improved. Some voiced 
concern that curricula choices might become more limited, as “teaching to the 
test” became the norm. 

A statement from the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
seems to reflect these concerns. It reads, in part: “ High standards are important 
for all students, but often assessments based on standards don't reflect the 
different ways that students actually learn. Student assessment in the 21st 
century must use many different approaches to measure and validate teaching 
and learning and standardized tests are only one such measure. Further, the 
standards movement must not limit learning by narrowing subject matter nor 
inhibit creative teaching and learning based on sound research and inquiry. In 
short, standards must serve as targets for student learning, not as obstacles to 
student success.” 12 



We’re making an assumption here that 
the measurement of benchmarks is a set 
deal. I can tell you from my experience 
that there’s a lot of trouble in agreeing 
whether students are meeting those 
benchmarks ahd whether those 
benchmarks are set correctly. /4s an 
example, last year 40% of my 8 lh grade 
students passed the 8 th grade math 
benchmarks. This year 29% passed. We 
didn’t do that much differently so 
something’s wrong. To talk about 
students meeting some level of 
proficiency, when we have that much 
discrepancy in the assessments means 
that before we start making such claims, 
we’d better make sure that the 
assessment tools are really in place. 
That’s a real issue. 

Michael Ewers 
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Other measurement criteria might include 
drop out rates, attendance, SAT scores, 
scores on national tests (such as the 
National Assessment on Education 
Progress), curriculum breadth and 
quality, teacher quality, and student and 
parent satisfaction. 

What happens if schools fail to have 90% of their students meet 
standards? 

The Model does not suggest what should 
happen to schools that fail to meet the goal 
of having 90 percent of their students meet 
benchmarks. 

Education Week 13 reports that although 19 
states now identify low-performing schools, 
there is no agreed-upon strategy for fixing 
them. Despite threats to impose severe 
penalties, few states are ready or willing to 
use them. 



I think there is an implicit understanding that if 
schools do not get to where they need to be, then 
somebody is going to come in and help them. 
Rep. Elaine Hopson 



Finally, if a school does not meet a certain level 
of performance, it does not get funding. That’s 
what comes through to me. 

Linda Verdoorn 



Why say a figure, (90%) when teachers are saying 
that it sets up a wrong expectation? I think it is 
prudent to say to a parent we want to educate your 
child. I think it’s better to use that approach. We 
ought to be realistic. 

Caryl Gertenrich 



Refinement of the Model 

The OQEM states: “The Oregon Quality Education Model is, of course, a work 
in progress. As it is used, it will be improved and refined in order to become an 
integral tool in the development of future educational budgets.” 14 



We should at least consider creating a menu of 
education (choices) and figure out what it will cost 
to have half-day kindergarten and full day 
kindergarten and a school could choose what it 
wants. We may end up giving a school a total 
budget and allow them to select from the menu 
what it thinks will be most effective. 

Rep. Ron Sunseri 



An alternative approach would be to develop 2 or 3 models with different themes. Another approach is to use 
the single, basic model, but if you believe that classroom size should be smaller, note the cost of reducing class 
room size by one, or two, or three If our fundamental effort here is to develop a tool that helps us understand 
what we are buying in this state, and what we could be buying in this state, we can do that without having to 
render profound philosophical judgements on which many of us have different opinions. 

Rep. Jeff Merkley 



The Review Committee did not make 
specific recommendations as a group as to 
how to refine the OQEM, as some thought 
the basic premise was flawed and others 
found it an excellent product that needed 
little tinkering, if any at all. 



“The Oregon Quality Education Model” 

Some members took issue with the name of the Model. 
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The original name of the group that took on 
the challenging task of developing state 
education funding - The Speaker's 
Education Funding Council - did refer to 
funding more directly. By the December 
1997 meeting, the name had been changed to the Legislative Council on the 
Oregon Quality Education Model, in anticipation of senators joining the council. 
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(I would) rename the Model completely, 
because really what it is is a cost 
accounting system applied to education. 
Glen Colangelo 
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ELEMENTS & COMPONENTS 



The OQEM states that an element is a set of functions or activities that are 
important to the school’s ability to offer an instruction program, e.g. supplies, 
books, and materials. Components are subsets of elements, e.g. texts, 
consumables, equipment, copying, media center materials. 



Two workgroups looked at this issue and made suggestions. The degree of v 
support for these suggestions from the entire committee was not identified. 

The OQEM identifies the following four components that are important to 
quality learning: 1 

♦ class size 

♦ professional development 

♦ instruction time 

♦ operational support 



A Review Committee workgroup suggested the following could be added: 

♦ An articulated curriculum, K-12, fully aligned with state standards 
including textbooks, materials, and supporting assessment technology 
and the time for teachers to evaluate the students’ work; 

♦ Teachers who are prepared to teach (substantive, performance-based 
initial teacher preparation in college in the subject area), willing to teach, 
and continue to develop in the areas of subject matter, classroom 
management, counseling, organization, communication, etc., consistent 
with the needs of today’s students; 

♦ Students prepared to learn at grade level /proficiency level. This implies 
a remedial component outside of the regular classroom schedule and 
record keeping regarding refused opportunities for remedial assistance; 

♦ Administrators who, first and foremost, focus every action and effort to 
impact a more effective use of time and resources in the classroom; 

♦ A safe and nurturing environment; 

♦ Flexibility to address students’ individual needs and rates of learning; 

♦ Teacher support, including mentoring; and 

♦ Professional development and encouragement for teachers to 
communicate and interact within professional organizations that 
encourage professional development. 

Prototype School Elements 

The workgroup that examined the prototype school assumptions 2 found them to 
be reasonable, but added some cautions and suggestions. 
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♦ The workgroup suggested the English as a Second Language students could 
potentially be a higher percentage of student population than anticipated by 
the Model. 

♦ The OQEM’s assumptions about the age of buildings and their maintenance 
history may be optimistic. 

♦ The experienced current teaching force has contributed to the relative high 
levels of student achievement; the OQEM does not factor in the impact of 
large numbers of teacher retirements in the coming decade. 

♦ One additional component of “quality of principal leadership” might be to 
require some recent relevant classroom teaching experience (even on a 
limited, part-time basis) which would include classroom management, 
preparation and planning, instructional experience, and assessment (work 
sample scoring) commitments with the changing diverse demographics in 
our current classrooms. 

♦ The workgroup recommended adding to the professional development 
assumptions, the additional opportunity for classroom practitioners to be 
able to identify for themselves their professional needs. 

♦ Elementary school prototypes should be able to employ several subject area 
specialists. 

♦ The OQEM middle school and high school class size ratio should be 
examined to better address individual student needs (perhaps 24:1 or less). 

♦ Additional funding (perhaps a separate funding mechanism) for basic 
building maintenance and facility improvements should be developed and 
channeled to districts with serious needs on a priority basis. 

♦ A realistic and reasonable assumption about transportation costs and the 
impact of transportation on general fund budgets should be added to the 
OQEM. 



Chapter Endnotes 



1 Oregon Quality Education Model, p. 38. 

2 Ibid., p. 33. 
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COMMITTEE PRIORITIES 



At the December 14, 1999, meeting of the House Special Committee on the 
Education Model Review, those members present voted for their top three 
education priorities. Below are the results, ranked in order. 



It should be noted that a lack of votes does not indicate that members did not 
support the idea, just that it did not make their top three priorities. 



# Votes Priority 



13 



12 



9 

8 

8 



6 



5 



5 

5 



1 Reduction of the student-teacher ratio 
K-3: 18-20 students per classroom 
4- 1 2: 20-24 students per classroom 

2 Current textbooks for all students, aligned to the 
curriculum, including support materials for teachers and 
help for teachers to use them 

3 Increases in funding should be directed to classrooms, 
rather than administrative costs 

4 Strong counseling programs, with more counselors at all 
levels 

5 Literacy classes in math, reading and writing for 
students who have not met benchmarks at Grades 4, 6, 
and 9 

6 Early intervention strategies for preschool children to 
increase both literacy skills and family/ community 
involvement 

7 Elementary and Middle schools of no more than 400-500 
students; High schools of no more than 1200-1400 
students 

8 Early acquisition of second language, articulated 
through all levels of school 

9 Funding to accompany new laws imposing requirements 
on schools 



5 10 Consistency and stability with regard to school reform, 

rather than constant change from year to year; no “quick 
fixes” 

11 All agencies that administer education working together 
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3 



3 



3 



for uniform practices and utilize good communication for 
mutual support 

12 Early intervention strategies for at-risk students, 
including on-site preschool programs, parent training 
programs, and additional professional help for students 
struggling to keep up with grade level work 

13 Diversity of programs for kids to maximize opportunities 
for success and to allow development of many talents 
(music, drama, art, sports, clubs, etc.) 

14 Classroom teachers on the majority of commissions that 
set education standards 



2 

2 



2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 



15 Math specialists for elementary schools 

16 Ongoing in-service to educate teachers about their role 
in implementing state standards (training in the new 
standards & teaching methods to support them) 

17 Schools should vary student/teacher mix; one formula 
does not apply in all cases- focus must be on children 

18 Additional prep period for Middle and High school 
English teachers for scoring written work samples 

19 Change the name of the model to “Cost Accounting 
Application” 

20 Prep time for teachers to plan together strategies that 
work (1/2 day release) 

2 1 Realistic way of assessing the amount of time teachers 
put into their jobs 

22 Assistance with “wild card” situations (autistic children, 
paroled students) 

23 Wording of documents in ways that show support for 
teachers 



0 



24 Local control as to how standards are to be met 
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CLASS SIZE 



Members of the Review Committee discussed class size often. Class size is a 
“component” of the OQEM, and is described as “adequate to allow students to 
master standards and reach specified levels on assessments.” 1 The prototype 
schools have the following class sizes: 



The Oregon Quality Education Model 



Elementary 


20: 1 pupil-teacher ratio 2 


Middle School 


29: 1 class size maximum in core academic courses, with 1.5 
additional teachers to provide extra options in math, English, 
science 


High School 


29: 1 class size maximum in core academic courses, with 3 
additional teachers, one in math, English, science 



Class size is an important issue to 
teachers. An American Federation of 
Teachers poll of K- 1 2 educators asked what 
reforms would be most effective in addition 
to education standards. Most frequently 
named were smaller class sizes (88 percent 
of teachers). 3 The teachers on the Review 
Committee also ranked class size as the 
most critical issue to a quality education. 

Parents also have shown concern with existing class sizes. In August 1998 
a coalition of Portland area parents - the Committee for a Little Class - filed 
an initiative petition to limit the size of classes. The initiative would have 
required the state to fund the reduced class sizes limited as follows: 

♦ Grades K-3: no more than 20 students per class 

♦ Grades 4-5: no more than 25 students per class 

♦ Grades 6-12: a school average of below 27 students per class 

The sponsor did not pursue the initiative because several legislators had 
voiced interest in dealing with the issue during the 1999 Legislative Session. 
Despite a number of bills introduced on the subject, none passed. The 
initiative is still listed as active on the Secretary of State’s web page. 

There was concern voiced by some Review Committee members that the 
class sizes for middle and high schools cited in the OQEM were too high. 
Smaller class sizes provide educators greater flexibility to address students’ 



(My priority is) class size. If I could have 
just 20 kids, I could do it so much better. 

I have a friend whose son is in private 
school, and I think their class size is 18 
kids, and the things they are doing in that 
school are incredible, in part, I think, to 
the number of kids in the class. 

Lisa Martin-Baker 
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individual needs and rates of learning and might reduce the number of 
students labeled as learning disabled. 

Students also notice the impact of class size. ‘Teaching techniques did not 
match learning style” and “lack of personal attention in class” were the third 
and fourth most cited reasons by students who had dropped out of school. 4 

A Review Committee workgroup proposed the following class sizes: 

♦ Kindergarten: 15 or fewer 
students 

♦ Grades 1-3: 18-20 students 

♦ Grades 4-12: 20-24 students 

In addition to the Model’s class size 
recommendations and the workgroup 
recommendations, teachers 
acknowledged that student 
characteristics affect the need for 
smaller class sizes. For example, a class 
of 32 gifted, motivated students might 
still be preferable to a class of 20 
troubled kids with varying degrees of 
learning disability. 

In addition, teachers noted that different 
subject areas had different class size 

needs. For instance, core academic areas assessed by the state, such as 
English, create much paperwork; grading papers and work samples took 
more teacher time than some other subjects. 

In Keys to a Quality Education, 5 Oregon school administrators 
recommended the following class sizes: 

♦ Grades K-3: 20 or fewer 

♦ Grades 4-5: 25 or fewer 

♦ Grades 6-12: an average of 27: 1 for the school 

For the 50 percent of students who need additional assistance to meet 
standards, school administrators recommended class sizes of 15-17. For 
Alternative Learning Centers, where students require a personalized 
education plan, class sizes of 10-15 are recommended. 



My number one priority would be smaller 
classes. We’re on a block schedule, and a 
full time English teacher has 190 students. 
My second period, 10 ,h grade class has 32 
students, five of which are on lEPs, one is 
blind and one is in a wheelchair. Am I able 
to teach literature to 32 students who read 
all the way from grade level 5.6 to 14.8? A 
lot of these kids come to us who haven’t 
met their 8 th grade benchmarks or haven’t 
even met their 5 th grade benchmark, and 
we dump them all in a class room; an 
English teacher has six classes like mine. 

It doesn’t work. The Model says to drop it 
down to 29. Research says that English 
teachers should have no more than 125 
students. The inspiration is dying because 
we are buried in paper. 

Dianne McKillop 
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Do Smaller Class Sizes Make a Difference? 

Research as to the benefits of small classes has been contradictory. Initial 
findings found no correlation between small class sizes and academic 
performance. Other factors, such as professional development for teachers 
appeared to be more important in raising academic performance. 

However, more recent studies say smaller classes are beneficial. The 
question for policy makers will be whether the benefits outweigh the costs, 
as reducing school size is one of the costliest of all school reforms. 

Wenglinsky Study 

In 1997, Harold Wenglinsky (Educational Testing Service) published 
research findings concerning the relationship between class size and 
student achievement based on his analysis of data drawn from three 
national databases. Based on an analysis of data on fourth graders in 203 
school districts and eighth graders in 182 school districts across the US, 
Wenglinsky found that class size did make a difference. 

At the fourth grade level, lower student-teacher ratios were found to be 
positively related to higher mathematics achievement. At the eighth grade 
level, lower student-teacher ratios improved the school environment, which 
in turn, led to higher achievement. 

Indiana Study 

Beginning in- 1984, Indiana’s Prime Time 
project reduced class sizes to 18 in 
kindergarten through third grades. 

Implementation of the study was not 
controlled and results were mixed. 

Comparing reading and math scores of first 
and second grade students in the project 
with students in large class sizes of the 
prior year, improved scores for students in 
the smaller classrooms were found, with 
the greatest improvements in reading and smaller gains in math. 

Tennessee STAR Project 

The Tennessee Experience: The Tennessee Student/Teacher Achievement 
Ratio (STAR) project is the single most definitive class size study. 

Beginning in 1985, the Tennessee Department of Education randomly 
assigned kindergarten and first grade students to small classes (about 13-17 
students), regular classes (about 22-25 students), and regular classes with 



I see class size as being an 
extraordinary issue. I think often 
about the students that aren't 
meeting benchmarks and could use 
some extra help. If I was able, as a 
teacher, to spend a little more extra 
time with the students in the 
classroom instead of the 28 or 29, 1 
think I could make an extraordinary 
difference. But it has to be a 
significant change, it can’t be just 25 
or 24, it's got to be 20. 

Marty Bronstein 
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an instructional aide. Once assigned to small classes, students remained in 
them. 

The study’s findings: 

^ On average, students attending small classes in K-3 achieved scores 
substantially higher than students in regular classes. 

S The positive achievement effect of smaller classes on minority 

students was double that for majority students initially, and then was 
about the same. 

S There was no significant difference in academic achievement for 
students in the larger classes with or without an additional 
instructional aide. 

S When children were returned to larger sized classes in the fourth 
grade, students still outperformed students that had been in larger 
classes and were better behaved. 

S Achievement gains from small size Tennessee classes have lasted 
through at least eighth grade. 

Beginning in 1990, the state phased in smaller classes at the K-3 level in the 
poorest districts. These districts moved from near the bottom of school 
district performance in Tennessee to near the middle in both reading and 
mathematics for second grade. 

Wisconsin SAGE Program 

Beginning in the 1996-97 school year, Wisconsin began a class size 
reduction program called the Student Achievement Guarantee in Education 
(SAGE) Program. Its objective was to phase in class size reduction in K-3 
grades in poor school districts. The program also included other reform 
measures. Participating schools were also required to implement a rigorous 
academic curriculum, provide before and after school activities for students, 
and implement professional development and accountability programs. 

The study found: 

S Teachers were better able to direct instruction on a more individualized 
basis. 

S Between October 1996 and May 1997, the increase in first grade student 
test scores in SAGE schools exceeded by 12-14 percent the increase in 
scores for students in a comparison group of schools with regular size 
classes. 

S In SAGE classrooms, the total scores achieved by African-American males 
on three tests increased by over 40 percent more than scores achieved by 
African-American male in a comparison group. 
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S After controlling for individual differences among students (e.g., race, 
subsidized lunch eligibility, days absent), SAGE students enjoyed 
significantly greater improvements in test scores in reading, language arts, 
and math. 6 

Studies suggest that reducing class size is most effective when: 

S Classes are reduced to between 15 and 19 students. (Little impact has been 
demonstrated in class sizes of 20 to 40); 

S Particular schools are targeted, especially those with low- achieving and low- 
income students; 

S Teachers are provided ongoing, high-quality professional development to 
make the most of the smaller class size conditions; 

S Teachers are well qualified and a challenging curriculum is used for every 
student. 7 

Federal Efforts 

President Clinton proposed to reduce elementary class sizes to an average of 18 
students in grades K-3 and spend $12 billion over seven years to hire 100,000 
teachers to achieve desired class sizes. Oregon received its share of federal 
money in 1999, totaling $1 1 .6 million per year. 8 

Other States’ Class Size Reduction Efforts 

As of June 1999, 20 states had implemented some sort of class size reduction 
effort on either a voluntary or mandated basis. These states were: Alabama, 
California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, North 
Carolina, Nevada, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

All states targeted grades K-3. Oklahoma also targets grades 4-6. California 
also targets grade 4. 9 

Oregon Legislative Proposals 

Many measures have been proposed to reduce class size. None have passed. 

SB 102-A (1999) Directed school districts to adopt a policy that targets 20 
students as the maximum number of students per class in kindergarten 
through grade three. Federal class size reduction funds would be used to 
match local dollars to reduce class sizes, for a total of $23.2 million slated to 
reduce class sizes. Districts that already had small class sizes could have used 
the funds for costs associated with smaller class size, including professional 
development. 
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SB 447 (1999) Directed school districts to adopt a policy establishing a 
maximum of 20 students per class in grades K-3. Allowed districts to waive the 
policy if it had a compelling reason to do so. 

SB 706 (1999) Established maximum class sizes for grades K-3 of 20, for 
grades 4-5 a maximum of 25, and for grades 6-12 a maximum average size of 
27. 

HB 2009 (1999) Allowed Department of Education to award grants (amount 
not specified) to school districts to hire additional teachers to reduce class sizes. 

HB 3155 (1999) Allowed Department of Education to award grants to school 
districts to reduce class sizes using lottery funds. 

HB 3479 (1999) Required Department of Education to conduct reviews 
involving size of classes in public schools. 

HB 3562 (1999) Prescribed limit on amounts that may be distributed to school 
districts as grants for state education projects. Limits grants for next two 
biennia to state education projects that reduce class size. 

Cost of Reducing Class Sizes 

It is difficult to estimate the cost of reducing existing class sizes. Most existing 
school buildings cannot accommodate reduced class sizes without additional 
classroom space. Additional space could be created through the use of portable 
classrooms, remodeling existing schools, or building new schools. 

The OQEM calculations are likely to under-represent the costs of implementing 
its recommended class sizes as the Model does not include capital costs that 
would inevitably arise. 

Teacher cost: $124,000,000 

The Confederation of School Administrators (COSA) attempted to cost out their 
class size recommendations in 1998. From an undated COSA memo based on 
inquiries made in February 1998, the following class size reduction cost 
estimates for additional teachers needed on an annual basis, were as follows: 



Grade 


K 

20 or fewer 


1-3 

20 or fewer 


4-5 

25 or fewer 


6-12 
ave. 27:1 


Total 


# teachers 


299 


1,458 


447 


944 


3148 


teacher cost 


$11.8 m 


$57.4 m 


$17.6 m 


$37.2 m 


$124.0 m 
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Portable Classroom Cost: $99,408,000 

The cost of construction, furnishings, and maintenance is a more difficult 
number to calculate. COSA survey respondents estimated that 2,280 new 
classrooms would be needed. Costs vary depending on the method used. If 
every district could use a portable, single classroom without plumbing (cost: 
$43,600) to meet its need, then 2,280 additional rooms would cost 
$99,408,000. 

Construction Cost: $672,174,121 

Using square footage recommendations from the Council of Education Facility 
Planners International and information from local districts, the COSA survey 
reports a cost of $668, 184, 121 for construction and a furniture and equipment 
cost of $3,900,000, for a total of $672,174,121. 

Not calculated were costs associated with buying land, maintenance, utilities, 
or administrator salaries. 
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TEXTBOOKS & CURRICULUM 

Textbook Purchasing 

Teachers on the Review Committee were concerned about the quantity and 
quality of the textbooks and other instructional materials available to them and 
their students as well as curriculum that is not yet aligned with statewide 
standards. 

Teachers cited that textbooks and materials were out-of-date, the limited 
number of texts prohibited students from removing books from the classroom, 
the books were in poor physical condition, and books were not aligned with 
state standards and assessments. Districts have stated that they cannot 
purchase new texts due to budgetary 
restraints. 

In Oregon, textbook purchasing is the 
responsibility of the local school district. 

The Department of Education approves 
texts for use in Oregon schools on a six- 
year cycle, but school districts may adopt 
and use textbooks not on the state list. According to Joanne Flint, Associate 
Superintendent, Office of Curriculum, Instruction and Field Services, Oregon 
Department of Education, current textbooks on the state lists do align with 
state standards. Districts who have not been able to purchase textbooks 
recently may have texts that do not mesh well with state standards. 

Legislative Action 

HB 2806 (1997) was passed by the legislature at the request of a Bend English 
teacher and allowed school districts to charge students for supplemental 
textbooks. The teacher who requested the legislation wanted students to be 
able to buy class paperback books, and then perhaps resell them in a school 
store. It is not known if any districts have used this law. 

Text Purchasing and the Oregon Quality Education Model 
The OQEM does include instructional materials in its costing, without 
specifying what these materials should be. All three levels of prototype schools 
include “on-site instructional improvement/ curriculum development support” 
and “resources to reimburse teachers for out-of-pocket expenses necessary to 
help students reach standard.” 1 • 



This week our English department got 
turned down trying to buy a new novel they 
thought was important. The administration 
said we don’t have the money and that’s 
just the way it is. Trying to meet the 
standards was why we wanted to buy the 
novel. 

Andy Pate 
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Curriculum 

A poll 2 of American Federation of Teachers 
(AFT) K- 1 2 teachers nationwide was 
recently commissioned by the nonprofit 
Albert Shanker Institute. The poll 
indicated that curricula alignment is a key 
condition of effective standards-based 
reform. Among teachers who report their 
schools have closely aligned curricula and 
standards, almost three-quarters say 
standards have had a positive effect. 
Among teachers who indicate that 
alignment is missing, only 56 percent 
report that standards have yielded a 
positive effect. 3 



According to the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
(ACSD), curriculum should be standards-based, integrated, and flexible. It 
should be grounded in authentic experiences meaningful to learners and 
should emphasize problem solving, reasoning, conceptualization, and analysis. 4 

Curriculum in Oregon 
In Oregon, no statewide curriculum is in 
place. Local districts and individual teachers 
are free to adopt. the curriculum they judge 
best fits the needs of their students. 

Generally, this decision remains within the 
realm of educators but occasionally disagreements become public. For 
example, when the Portland Public Schools adopted a new math curriculum 
some parents and educators objected. 

Statewide, the Department of Education’s Office of Curriculum, Instruction and 
Field Services, develops common curriculum goals and academic content 
standards for kindergarten through grade 12. It provides curriculum support in 
reading, writing, mathematics, science, the social sciences (history, civics, 
geography and economics), the arts, and second languages. It also provides 
technical assistance and other resources to educators implementing the 
Certificate of Initial Mastery (CIM), developing and revising district improvement 
plans, applying for and implementing professional development grants, and 
applying for state and federal waivers. Staff also provides assistance regarding 
comprehensive school reform programs, instructional materials, alternative 
education and alternative learning opportunities, charter schools and private 
schools. The Department does not provide model curriculum that aligns with 
state standards. 



I’m not seeing the word, “articulation,” 
or how we are developing programs 
that dovetail into one another, whether 
it's music, foreign language, history, 
science. . .how is a class related to 
everything else? 

Pat Moss 



My second priority would be current 
textbooks aligned with the curriculum. 
Textbooks we don’t have. We just did get 
a classroom set of writing handbooks. 

The students may not check these out; 
we have none of these in the library. Until 
this year we had absolutely nothing in 
terms of writing, except what teachers 
created. Is that adequate for writing? No. 
We have sophomore teachers using five 
different textbooks. We pulled these old 
textbooks out of storerooms so we have 
books to check out. This is the first time 
this year we’ve been able to check books 
out. 

Dianne McKillop 
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The Model doesn’t address articulation. The reason it didn’t, is because in Oregon curriculum is a 
local issue. It was not appropriate to step into an arena where state policy, at this point, does not 
have authority. Certainly it’s an element, if we were to try to refine this further, that we would want to 
think about. I believe we are going to have to come to grips with this lack of addressing, of being 
able to talk about curriculum. We talk about content standards and assessments, and then pretend 
as if we don't have to talk about curriculum. Every other standards-based system in the world talks 
about the curriculum you have to have. 

Dave Conley, consultant, Oregon Quality Education Model 
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TEACHERS & ADMINISTRATORS 



A majority of the Review Committee members are educators and former 
educators. The OQEM does not discuss in depth the role of teachers in 
education. It was difficult for Review Committee members to ignore the 
importance of teachers and administrators in providing a quality education. 

While the hiring of teachers will remain a local decision, state policy makers, 
along with the Teacher Standards and Practices Commission (TSPC), are 
involved in setting teacher standards and, perhaps more importantly, creating 
an environment that promotes and supports teachers. 

The Importance of Quality Teachers 

After spending 17 years trying to determine what promotes and inhibits student 
learning, William Sanders, professor and director of Tennessee Value Added 
Research and Assessment Center says, “It’s not the grades, it’s not poverty, it’s 
not the money that counts, it’s teaching.” 1 

A study by Linda Darling-Hammond found that measures of teacher 
preparation and certification are by far the strongest correlates of student 
achievement in reading and mathematics, both before and after controlling for 
student poverty and language status. 2 

Sanders’ research indicates that students with comparable achievement levels 
have “vastly different academic outcomes as a result of the sequence of teachers 
to which they are assigned.” 3 Similar studies in Boston and Dallas confirm the 
Tennessee findings. 

Additionally, these studies reinforce what traditionally has been common 
wisdom: students learn more from well-prepared, quality teachers. This is true 
regardless of socioeconomic status, ethnicity, a student’s level of preparedness 
or whether the student’s school is located in an urban or rural area. Research 
has shown that well-trained teachers have a positive impact on student 
achievement, while poorly trained teachers have a negative impact. If a student 
has a good teacher for consecutive years, the impact of the good teaching is 
compounded every year a student is exposed to such teaching. Schools with 
less effective teachers tend to produce lower-achieving students. 4 

The National Commission on Teaching and America’s Future (NCTAF) released 
What Matters Most: Teaching for America’s Future in September 1996. 5 This 
document made a number of recommendations for improving the quality of 
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teaching and policies that affect teachers, including aligning performance-based 
standards for teacher preparation, licensure, and professional development; 
mentoring new teachers; recruiting teachers in high-need subject areas; and 
rewarding teacher knowledge and skills. 

Teacher Training 

School reforms affected teaching practices and have implications for teacher 
preparation. Work began in Oregon in January 1994 to align teacher 
preparation and licensure with K-12 education. The TSPC reviewed subject 
matter and specialty endorsements needed at all developmental levels. The 
TSPC also focused on preparation and licensure for school counselors and 
administrators. These efforts led to redesign of the licensure program within the 
TSPC. 



Prospective teachers must now produce work 
samples that document that students 
actually learn what the teacher intended. 
Prior to a license being issued, prospective 
teachers must now document their 
accomplishments in: 

S Planning instruction appropriate for the developmental level; 

S Establishing classroom climate conducive to learning; 

S Engaging students in planned learning activities; 

S Evaluating, acting upon and reporting student progress; and 
S Exhibiting professional behavior. 6 

In addition, Oregon has received a U.S. Department of Education grant funded 
by the Title II Teacher Quality Enhancement Program. This program, the 
Oregon Quality Assurance in Teaching Program, will be managed by the Oregon 
University System. It will focus on improving teacher preparation, including the 
establishment of statewide accountability guidelines for higher education 
institutions that prepare teachers, first-time report cards for new teacher 
candidates, and aligning prospective teacher assessments with state K-12 
standards. 

Mentoring 

The workgroup who examined the components of OQEM included teacher 
mentoring as an important component to 
keep qualified people in the teaching 
profession. 

A national survey of those who left 
teaching showed that 49 percent cited 



We had mentoring at our school, and that 
week before school was the best time, 
because it was the least frenzied time and 
you’re setting a framework for the rest of 
the year. 

Pat Moss 



Some student teachers are from 
programs that seem to be in tune with 
what’s going on in schools and others 
from programs that are not in tune at 
all. 

Dianne McKillop 
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either job dissatisfaction or the desire to pursue another career. This supports 
earlier estimates that as many as 30 percent of new teachers quit within their 
first five years. 7 A North Carolina study shows that 40-50 percent leave by the 
end of the fifth year if they have not been mentored. 8 Research indicates that 
between 70 and 80 percent of new teachers who have 
received mentoring are still in the district after five 
years. 

Oregon law provides for teacher mentoring. Schools 
may apply to the grant program and receive up to 
$3,000 per eligible teacher. First established in 
1987, the program has not been funded for the last 
three biennia. 



Legislation was proposed by the Superintendent of Public Instruction during 
the 1999 Regular Session (SB 366) to fund the mentoring program and expand 
it to include school administrators. Cost for the program was estimated to be 
$8 million for the grants, and approximately $580,000 for ODE administration 
per biennium. 9 The measure did not pass. 



In 1998, The Oregon Department of Education 
used Goals 2000 money to fund a beginning 
teacher mentor pilot program. As of March 1999, 
18 districts were participating, working with 223 
mentor/ protege teams in 110 schools statewide. 



First-year teachers at Gresham- 
Barlow were mentored by 
experienced teachers and it 
seemed to be very helpful. 
Tiffany Pate 



After the third year, over 50% of 
the new teachers have dropped 
out. Studies have shown that 
mentoring will maintain a much 
higher teacher retention. That 
would be a very good 
investment for successful 
teachers. 

Rep. Vic Backlund 



Continuing Professional Development 

Districts vary in how they deal with professional development. Generally 
professional development occurs during the school year. Some districts may 
use “in-service” days and teachers are required to attend programs on these 
days. These are generally covered under the teacher-district contract. 



Effective January 2002, Oregon 
law 10 requires licensed teachers 
and school administrators to 
accrue continuing professional 
development credits to renew their 
license (valid for five years). 

Districts will review each teacher’s 
continuing professional development plans. 

Federal grants for professional development have ranged from $900,000 to $5 
million. Currently, $4 million in federal funds are available on a limited basis 



(A priority is) professional development for teachers 
and administrators. Since this is all based on kids 
meeting these higher standards, I think it is really 
important to have that piece in place. . . I think it’s 
really important that there’s more consistency in 
professional development for teachers and we have 
some money there. 

Lisa Martin-Baker 
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for teacher professional development in the subject areas of mathematics, 
reading, science, social sciences, the arts, and second languages. Grants up to 
$1,000 per teacher will be awarded. In requesting grant monies, districts must 
specify how the funds will be used. 

Districts are free to use state school fund monies for professional development 
but are not required to do so. 

School Administrators 

“Principal leadership” is an important intangible identified by the OQEM. For 
example, a tangible example of the importance of principals is Ruby Price, 
principal at Highland Elementary school in Salem. Under her leadership, she 
has been credited with increasing parental involvement and increasing the 
percentage of third graders meeting reading benchmarks from 19 percent to 80 
percent in just two years. 11 



School administrators are licensed by the TSPC. 
The workgroup examining the components of a 
OQEM suggested adding language to describe 
good administrators as those who, “first and 
foremost, focus every action and effort to impact 
a more effective use of time and resources in the 
classroom.” 

Shortages/Retirements 
While Oregon is not experiencing a teacher 
shortage currently, retirements make a 
future shortage possible. TSPC records 
indicate that there are "76 ,000 teachers in 
Oregon. 34,000 are employed in Oregon 
public schools; over 1900 are employed in 
Oregon private schools; and about 5,000 
work as substitute teachers. Oregon 
schools of education produce about 1500 
teachers per year, and about the same 
number of out-of-state teachers apply for an 
initial teacher license in Oregon. 

However, there are shortages in particular endorsement areas. The TSPC has 
identified teacher shortages in the following areas: special education, advanced 
mathematics, physical science, school counselor, school psychologist, 
adpiinistrator, and superintendent. Others areas of concern are technology, 



I don't know how many people are 
aware of the changing demographics 
of our teaching group, but there are an 
extraordinarily large number of 
experienced teachers that will be 
leaving the profession in the next 5 to 
10 years. And it’s going to have a 
dramatic impact, not just in Oregon but 
across the nation. 

Marty Bronstein 



Bill Korach, the Lake Oswego 
Schools Superintendent, teaches 
one class a term, and I think that is 
a tremendous way for him to keep 
in touch with what is going on. 

Andy Pate 
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professional-technical, Spanish, bilingual education, speech pathology, 
chemistry, and physics. 12 

The Oregon Department of Education reported to a 1999 legislative committee 
that over 12,000 public school teachers would be eligible for retirement in the 
next five years, representing 40 percent of the existing teacher workforce. This 
will result in districts hiring over 2,000 new teachers each year for five years 
just to replace retiring teachers. 13 Projected growth increases will boost this 
number to 2,400 new teachers in each of 
the next five years. 

In certain specialty areas the problems may 
be even greater. Of the certified 
mathematics teachers in Oregon, only 12 percent are under the age of 30 and 
42 percent will retire within the next five years. 

The federally funded Oregon Quality Assurance in Teaching Program will also 
address teacher shortages. The program will look at new recruitment strategies 
and alternative pathways to teaching that address populations underserved 
through traditional teacher preparation programs. 

Retirements among administrators are estimated to occur at an even higher 
rate. Of the 198 school districts, 45 districts will be replacing their 
superintendents for the 1999-00 school year. 14 
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My teachers are talking about getting 
out because we cannot manage seeing 
over 190 students a day. 

Diane McKillop 
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STUDENTS READY TO LEARN 



many students do not come to 



Some of the teachers voiced frustration that a 
student’s academic success is viewed solely as a 
product of a teacher’s effectiveness, and such steps as tying teacher pay with 
student performance fails to consider a student’s larger environment. Also, 
lifelong impacts a teacher may have on a child are not necessarily measured by 
test scores and should also be considered by policymakers. 



According to the National Longitudinal Study on 
Adolescent Health, a strong parent/family 
connection protected children against such risky 
behaviors as sex, drug use, psychopathology, and 
violence. 1 

In addition, over 1,000 studies indicate that media 
violence can lead to aggressive behavior in 
children, and that heavy viewers tend to be more 
imaginative, less sympathetic, and less capable 

hurdles to academic success, unrelated to school: 

♦ 31 Oregon teens and preteens committed suicide; another 736 were 
reported to have attempted suicide; 3 

♦ 31,456 reports of child abuse or neglect were reported (1998), an 
increase of 12.3 percent from 1997; 

♦ In 1998, 6 children died from abuse; 1 1 died from causes related to 
neglect; 

♦ 12.42% students are eligible for special education; 4 

♦ 17% of children live in poverty; 5 

♦ 15 of 1000 pregnancies occur in women aged 10-17 (1997); 

♦ An Oregon high school-aged youth is fatally shot about once every 10- 
1 1 days, either intentionally or unintentionally; 6 

♦ During the 1997 school year, 19,000 Oregon high school students are 
estimated to have carried weapons to school; 30,000 to school or 
elsewhere; 7 



It feels like teachers are being 
held accountable to make up the 
slack for all of society’s woes. 

Kids need to be educated, but we 
are going at it with a high 
pressure, high stress, meet-the- 
standards (approach), when kids 
are coming to school not feeling 
loved and fed. 

Jennifer Roth 

pessimistic, overweight, less 
students. 2 

Many Oregon students have 



I’m not only an educator, but a 
counselor, a nurse, a mother, a 
dietician. 

Lisa Martin-Baker 



Teachers on the Review Committee stressed that 
school ready to leam and point to disruptive 
and unsupportive family environments. 
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♦ 16% percent of elementary and middle 
school students switched schools 
during the year; 25% of high school 
students switched. Some schools see a > 

50% turnover; 8 

♦ Portland Public Schools reports its 
students speak 62 different languages 
(1999-00); 

♦ 123.400 children witnessed domestic 
violence their households in 1998; 

81,000 witnessed domestic violence at 
least once a month; 

♦ Oregon ranked only 40 out of 50 for 
best places to raise children; 9 

♦ 9.82% of children lack health 
insurance (1998); 10 

♦ 27% of children are not immunized by age two; 11 

♦ 46 percent of high school students reported drinking alcohol the 
previous month; 12 and 

♦ 23 percent of Oregon high school students smoked cigarettes. 13 

According to a report issued by Children First for Oregon, financed by the Annie 
E. Casey Foundation, an estimated 25 percent of Oregon’s approximately 
350,000 children younger than eight years are at risk and live in turbulent 
homes characterized by poverty, domestic violence, neglect, or parents with 
little education. 14 

Pre kindergarten 

Oregon’s pre-kindergarten program is operated 
in coordination with the federal Head Start 
program. Head Start is a national program 
that provides comprehensive developmental 
services for America's low-income, pre-school 
children (ages three to five) and social services 
for their families. Specific services for children focus on education, socio- 
emotional development, physical and mental health, and nutrition. 

State law provides that, “by 1999, funding for programs shall be available for 50 
percent of children eligible for Oregon prekindergarten programs, and, by 2004, 
full funding for programs shall be available for all eligible children.” 15 

When this law was first passed in 1991, the goals were 50 percent by 1996 and 
100 percent by 1998, 16 but dates have been pushed back by legislative action. 



The Model doesn’t include 
preschool and that omission 
appears to be a gaping hole, as 
though public policy says that 
preschool really isn’t a need. 

Rep. Jackie Winters 



Most of my kids are coming 
from homes with grandparents, 
a single parent - it’s amazing. 
So you’ve got a lot of 
intangibles there that are 
working. If you’re saying that if 
we give schools this amount of 
money we’ll get 90% of kids 
passing those tests, I have to sit 
and laugh. You’re never going 
to do it. I only have those kids 
10% out of their lives. With the 
parents they have, and the 
lifestyle they have, it’s going to 
be very hard to change their 
minds to want to learn. 

Tom Gentry 
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Kindergarten 

Review Committee members were supportive of kindergarten, and were 
generally pleased that the Model factored in kindergarten, although there was 
not consensus as to whether all-day kindergarten was always beneficial to all 
children. 

Since 1991, school districts have been required to provide free kindergarten to 
children five years old (ORS 336.095, ORS 327. 106). The state school funding 
formula grants school districts funding for a half-day program (ORS 327.006). 

School Counselors 

Review Committee members voiced support for the Model’s inclusion of school 
counselors, with a ratio of 250 students per counselor in middle and high 
schools. 

According to the Oregon Department of Education, 17 there are 1,218 guidance 
personnel in Oregon schools, and a total student enrollment of 545,033, 
producing a student-counselor ratio of roughly 447: 1 . The number of licensed 
counselors has generally been declining - in 1992, there were 1312 counselors, 
compared with 1218 in 1998. 



Prospective school counselors with two years 
teaching experience are asked to complete a 200- 
hour counseling-practicum and assemble a 
portfolio. Prospective school counselors who do not 
have two years teaching experience are required to 
complete a 200-hour teaching practicum, a 600- 
hour counseling practicum, prove they can foster 
learning through a work sample, and assemble a 
portfolio. 

Child development specialists are approved by both 
the TSPC and the Department of Education. Child 
Development Specialists have been limited to 
working in elementary schools, 18 and primarily provide prevention services to 
students and their families as well as identify student developmental problems. 

Of the 268 Child Development Specialists currently employed, 63 percent hold 
master’s degrees and four percent hold doctorate degrees. Most of the master’s 
degrees are in social work, degrees that emphasize interpersonal /social skills 
and referrals to social service programs. 19 



My one main priority is 
counselors in the schools. 
There is no mention (of 
counselors) at the elementary 
level and this is just crucial 
because teachers are 
counselors. Kids are getting 
sicker and society is showing 
so many more problems than 
we used to have, and earlier. 
If we don’t deal with these at 
the school level, we’re going 
to deal with them some time 
down the road. 

Donna Hamer 
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The Review Committee did not specifically discuss Child Development 
Specialists. 

Other Approaches 

Tom Gentry, a member of the Review Committee, voiced support for state 
policies that were more supportive of families and suggested tax incentives for 
parents of high achieving students or for families with a parent who stayed at 
home. Mr. Gentry also suggested that children be tested prior to kindergarten 
admission and, if there were deficits, intervention and assistance be given, 
before the student experiences failure. 
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REMEDIAL EDUCATION 

Many on the Review Committee expressed support for the remedial education 
programs built into the prototype schools, noting that learning disabled 
students and non-English speaking students were of particular concern. 

Given high state standards and varying student abilities, there will always be 
some that fall below the minimum standards in spite of the best efforts of the 
school and students. It has been suggested that school policies should 
recognize individual differences and make provisions for those students who 
cannot initially pass the test. 1 



According to When Students Don’t Succeed: Shedding 
Light on Grade Retention, 2 early intervention should 
be emphasized. Catching problems when they first 
appear can negate later problems. Options include vaiying instructional 
approaches, one-on-one guidance, implementing an outreach class to assist 
lagging students, tutoring, and alternative education choices. 

The Oregon Quality Education Model (OQEM) directs that the “duration of 
instruction time (be) adequate to allow those students who need more time to 

master the standards the opportunity to 
do so.” 3 

The OQEM does not prescribe what the 
remedial education program should look 
like, but factors in summer school, 
Saturdays, and after-school programs to 
identify costs. The OQEM allows for an 
additional 120 hours of instruction per 
student in elementary, middle, and high 
school for those students not meeting 
standards. 4 



* State Law 

The Oregon Educational Act for the 21 st Century makes indirect reference to 
remediation for students who are not meeting standards: “The State of Oregon 
believes that all students can learn and should be held to rigorous academic 
content standards and expected to succeed.” 5 And, “ the specific objectives of this 
chapter and ORS 329.905 to 329.975 are ... to establish alternative learning 



Another thing for students who are not doing 
so well is remediation, which I think would 
be summer school rather than after school. 
That could be a powerful impact. With those 
schools who are not doing so well, with the 
Database Initiative, you could compare with 
what is working at the good schools and 
what the schools who are not doing so well 
and what they are doing, and maybe by 
having some objective comparisons. There 
would be some reasonable assumptions that 
would perhaps improve the schools who are 
not doing so well. 

Rep. Vic Backlund 



I'd like to see money there for 
remediation. 

Darrell Trussell 
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environments and services for students who experience difficulties in achieving 
state or local academic standards. ” 6 

Funding 

According to the American Federation of Teachers’ 1996 report, “Making 
Standards Matter," 7 only ten states require and fund intervention programs to 
help low-performing students reach the state standards. Eight additional states 
require intervention but provide no funds for that purpose. 

Even if fully implemented, the Model acknowledges its remedial program will 
not serve all students who need it. It notes for elementary students - although 
the same caveat could reasonably be attached to middle and high schools - 
“summer school and extra time will be focused on students with most need and 
motivation, not available to all students.” 8 

A phase-in of instructional time is also included in the Model. For elementary 
students, the phase-in retains the summer school, but eliminates Saturday 
school, after-school, and tutoring programs. For middle school students, the 
phase-in consists of retaining summer school, but halving the cost of Saturday 
school and after-school programs (but not the number of students served). For 
high school students, the phase-in consists of retaining summer school, but 
reducing the cost of Saturday school and after-school programs by more than 
half (but not the number of students served). 

Dianne McKillop, McNary High School English teacher, recommended remedial 
literacy classes in math, reading, and writing for students who enter grade 4, 6, 
and 9 who have not met the previous benchmark requirements in these areas. 
These remedial classes would be in addition to the student’s regular classes in 
these areas. 

Remedial Education Need 

Department of Education Assessment scores 9 indicate students are making 
progress in meeting the state’s rigorous standards. However, current test 
scores indicate that the failure rate is higher than the Model’s. If a school 
district wishes to assist all students who are not meeting standards sooner, 
rather than phase in assistance, a greater remedial effort will be needed than 
that described in the Model. 
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